his June 2, California voters 

will decide whether to deny 

unions a voice in the political 
process and whether bilingual 
education will be abolished. 

Governor Pete Wilson and his 

associates are sponsoring proposition 
226, which would make it illegal for 
; unions to spend money on elections 
without a complicated authorization 
procedure by each member every 
twelve months. 
Corporations already outspend 
unions by 11 to 1. If this initiative 
passes, it would become 11 to 0! 
f successful, this proposition will 
silence the voices of poor and 
working people while allowing 
the wealthy and corporations to 
further monopolize the political 
process. 
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io on 226 and 227 


roposition 227 - also called the 
P “Unz Initiative” because it is 

bankrolled by Silicon Valley 
multi-millionaire Ron Unz— would 
end bilingual education programs in 
favor of an “English-only” instruc- 
tional method. After a one year 
“immersion” class in English, students 
would be thrown into classes taught in 
English to sink or swim. 

It also threatens teachers with 
lawsuits if they speak to students in a 
language other than English, and takes 
away the power of parents and school 
districts to create locally-appropriate 
programs. The California Federation 
of Teachers, most civil rights groups, 
the state PTA, and every major school 
district in California has gone on 
record opposing proposition 227. 

UC-AFT strongly encourages you 
to vote no on both propositions 226 
and 227. 
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Law lecturers talking union 


by Nancy Lemon, UC Berkeley 

ties between instructors with 
similar teaching loads. Since the 
lecturers are generally practicing 
attorneys and come to Boalt only a 
couple hours each week, they often 
do not even know each other. 
Furthermore, some lecturers teach 
only one semester, while others 
teach classes for many years. Some 
lecturers are already paid high 
salaries at their full-time jobs, while 
others depend on their Boalt salary for a 
significant part of their income. Lectur- 
ers have never been considered for 
regular faculty appointments, even 
when we have applied for these. 

Given this situation, it is difficult to 
organize lecturers at the law school into 
the union. In fact, until I joined a few 
years ago, there was only one union 
member among the Boalt lecturers. 
Then, for many years, there were just 
the two of us. However, I approached 
several other lecturers in the last few 
months, and two of them signed up. I 
also had many interesting conversations 
with other lecturers, whom I would 
meet when we were picking up our 
mail or at other unscheduled times. 
With one, I talked about the MOU 
requirement that lecturers be given a 
three-year contract after 12 semesters of 
employment, which he was unaware of. 
With another, I talked about the huge 
pay disparity between the regular 
faculty and ourselves, which was of 
great concern to him. 

I then suggested that we active 
union members host a reception for all 
the lecturers at Boalt, funded by the 
union. We reserved a room at Boalt, 
created a flyer, stuffed the mail boxes, 
sent out copies to all the lecturers 
(thanks to Beth Sibley, treasurer for our 
local, for her help with this!), and hired 
a caterer. About ten people came. Mike 
Levy, the local’s vice president, and I 
made short speeches about the role of 
unions among professional workers and 


Lecturers at Boalt Hall School of 
Law teach approximately half of all 
the classes offered. Each lecturer, 
while covered by the MOU, is 
officially paid “by agreement,” which 
results in low pay (usually $1500 per 
unit), no regular raises or merit 
increases and, possibly, great dispari- 


Lecturers Anne Simon and Jerry Gardner chat 
at the Boalt reception (Beth Sibley, photo). 

On cover, Steve Rosenbaum and Nancy Lemon 
take a brief break from class (Vanessa Tait, photo). 


the importance of joining. We also 
mentioned the three-year contract 
provision. Many lecturers talked with 
each other for the first time. 

Later, I was in regular email 
contact with one of the new union 
members, whose pay was even lower 
than the norm. I encouraged him to 
ask for a raise, which he did. To his 
and my surprise, the administrator he 
met with announced a formula for 
clinical teaching which we had never 
heard of, even though I had been 
asking for such a formula for several 
years. Under this formula, he was due 
a significant raise, which he received, 
retroactive to the beginning of the 
current fiscal year. I then approached 
the same administrator, asking that 
the formula be applied to me, and 
received a small raise commensurate 
with it. I have notified the other 
clinical instructors at Boalt of these 
developments so they can ask for 
raises as well, if appropriate. 

My simultaneous request for a 
merit increase, which as far as I know 
has never been given to a lecturer at 
Boalt, was deferred until the new 
Clinical Director starts this coming 
July. At that time, we clinical teachers 
{all lecturers) hope that the issues of 
pay and status will receive a thorough 
review, with consequent increases in 
pay and, possibly, benefits. Increases 
in status and pay for clinical teachers 
will, we hope, also improve conditions 
for other lecturers at Boalt. 


you 
‘ But I was thrilled to 
return, this spring, for the first 
Conference on College Composition 
and Communication’s workshop 
involving unions, “Collective Bar- 
gaining, Coalition-Building, and 
Organizing Strategies: Improving 
Working Conditions Through 
Considered Action.” Organized by 
Eileen Schell, of Syracuse University, 
the workshop attracted participants 
from a range of institutions, both with 
and without collective bargaining. 

My report on lecturers at UC 
focused on three points: that UC, like 
most institutions, is relying heavily 
on “temporary” faculty, especially for 
undergraduate teaching; that the 
union provides the largest group of 
temporary faculty — the lecturers — 
with both job protection and a public 
voice; and that the exploitation of 
temporary faculty threatens tenured 
faculty as well as the tradition of 
academic freedom. 


“ee Other speakers 

pointed to the advantages of 
unions for tenured faculty, because 
unions can bargain with a power that 
faculty governance bodies frequently 
lack, and for grad student employees, 
possibly the most exploited of 
academic laborers. As Scott Hendrix 
(U. of Kansas) described it, the 
“factory work” that TAs do remains 
invisible, yet TAs have the greatest 
“front line” contact with students. 
And this is a story institutions don’t 
tell about themselves, i.e., that TAs 
and temporaries really do most of the 
educational work. 

We all agreed that the most 

persistent problem in attempts to 
organize collaborative action among 


academic workers is divisiveness— 
whether encouraged by a hostile 
administration or fostered by our 
own fears. Full-time faculty, for 
example, might perceive part- 
timers in their union as a threat; 
because part-timers are so 
vulnerable, they might be more 
likely to capitulate to employers’ 
demands. Professional organiza- 
tions, like the MLA, express a 
similar ambivalence, establishing 
committees for grad students, then 
offering them a lukewarm recep- 
tion—although grad students make 
up one third of their membership! 
This workshop was designed not 
only to exchange ideas but to produce 
action, and it has done that effectively. 
Participants decided to organize a 
similar workshop for the 1999 CCCC in 
Atlanta. (Contact Scott Hendrix for 
further information: 1812 Alabama 
Street, Lawrence, Kansas 66044, 
skat@falcon.cc.ukans.edu.) We all got 
up early for the CCCC business 
meeting, to vote for two important 
resolutions. The first endorses the 1997 
statement from the Conference on 
the Growing Use of Part-Time 


and Adjunct Faculty, 
UL : produced last 
. hh, September 
@ 3 by ten 


%,. 

“yj 
academic “%e Prone 
associations (AHA, . Oy P 
AMS, APA, APSA, ASA, ‘y 
MLA, NCTE, OAH, CCHA, 
AAUP). The other establishes a 
task force to work towards labor 
equity for part-time and adjunct faculty. 
Finally, we were introduced to the 
Forum, the newsletter of the CCCC 
Non-Tenure-Track Faculty Special 
Interest Group, which has been work- 
ing hard to bring all of us together. 
(Contact Roberta Kirby-Werner, Forum 
editor, 8731 Plainville Rd., 
Baldwinsville, NY 13027-9644, 
rkirby@mailbox.syr.edu) 


by Susan Griffin, 
UC-AFT coordinator 


This workshop was only the first 
of many calls for union activity at the 
conference. Those of us who had come 
to Chicago a day early kept running 
into each other at conference sessions, 
where part-timers told horror stories 
of exploitation, and union activists 
told triumphant stories of success. 
And we spoke up. I shared the story 
of long-term contracts for lecturers in 
the UC, gained by the University 
Council. Mike Evces, from the U. of 
Iowa, proudly wore his UE jacket— 
grad students there have their first 
contract. And irrepressible Karen 
Thompson, from the Rutgers AAUP, 
kept telling us to organize, to work 
together, to persist. So I want to echo 
the call for action. To my colleagues 


in composition and rhetoric, come to 
the 1999 CCCC in Atlanta. Participate 
in the next collective bargaining 
workshop. And to all University 
Council members, speak up in your 
academic organizations. They’re 
finally turning to us, the unions—let’s 
be there for them. Let’s share what 
we know. ® 


Report recommendations, big increase in 
funding, raise morale at UCB Library 


by Susana Hinojosa, UC Berkeley 


Berkeley’s new Chancellor, 
Robert Berdahl, took the occasion of 
his inauguration on April 24 to 
announce $5.5 million in new, 
permanent funds for the Library. 
The funds will be infused into the 
budget over the next three years in 
an effort to rebuild the collections 
and staffing, both of which have 
suffered drastic cuts in recent years. 

The announcement followed 
the long-awaited release of the Blue 
Ribbon Committee report, which 
recommended a $3 million increase 
to the budget. The Library’s 
standing in the Association of 
Research Libraries annual ranking 
dropped from second to fifth place 
nationally this year, an issue of 
strong concern to library staff and 
campus faculty. 

The Blue Ribbon Committee’s 
report and the report of the Exter- 
nal Advisors on the Library have 
been made available throughout the 
Library. We thank the faculty 
members of the Blue Ribbon 
Committee and the members of the 
External Advisors Group for their 
reports and insightful recommenda~ 
; tions. 


Understaffing a central concern 


These two reports appear at the 
moment to have received wide 
acceptance for their understanding 
of the current situation in the 
Library in regards to collections and 
operating budgets, as well as 
management and internal commu- 
nication problems. 

In particular, the Blue Ribbon 
Comunittee report acknowledged 
that “the Berkeley Library is 
underfunded in the area of profes- 


Can ant 


sional staff.... The number of profes- 
sional librarians at Berkeley is down by 
over one-third in the current decade.” 

It is hoped that further discussions 
will make known the portion of the 
funding increase that will go toward 
“operations” - funding for recruitment 
of librarians and library staff, whose 
ranks have been decimated by retire- 
ments and attrition. 


Change will take time 


While the picture now looks very 
promising, it is important to remind 
everyone that the External Advisors 
Report began by saying “the Berkeley 
Library is in a state of near crisis. 
Corrective action must be taken soon to 
avoid disaster and to get back ona 
normal course....Many factors have 
contributed to this situation. Prominent 
among them are insufficient funds, 
inadequate or poorly understood 
decision-making processes, inadequate 
communication about important 
problems and decisions, conflicted 
expectations and loyalties, deteriorat- 


ing services and resulting frustrations 
of faculty, staff and students.” 

None of this will be fixed easily. 
At the same time, a search is on fora 
new University Librarian, which 
means a wait until this new person 
is on board to fully implement the 
recommendations of the Blue Ribbon 
Committee. 


A note of historical interest: four 
librarians took part in the academic 
procession at the inauguration of 
Berkeley’s eighth Chancellor, Robert 
Berdahl on April 24. Maryly Snow, 
Michaelyn Burnette, AnnMarie 
Mitchell and Phyllis Bischof may be 
the first to have taken part in the 
procession, and are also long-time 
union members. @ 


A column on librarians at the 
University of California 

by Miki Goral, Chief Negotiator, 
Librarians (Unit 17) 


As I prepared to write this 
column, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a unique symposium celebrating 
the 100th birthday of one of the giants 
of our profession - Seymour Lubetzky. 
Professor Lubetzky earned his 
Certificate of Librarianship at Berke- 
ley and taught many of us cataloging 
at UCLA. Although Iam nota 
cataloger, I have a great respect for my 
colleagues who specialize in this 
work, which is the foundation needed 
for those of us who bring users and 
information together. As I mused on, 
the wonder of seeing a man still 


to relate his dedication to the context of 
the current situation of UC librarians. 
It would be wonderful if we could 
put all of our effort into working at the 
jobs we were hired to do. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case. The whims 
of administrators and the realities of the 
changing nature of the university 
necessitate devoting a certain amount 
of time and effort to ensuring that the 
principles and standards that our 
profession were founded upon are 
upheld. We are fortunate to have two 
organizations that give librarians a 
voice in the university: the Librarians 
Association of the University of 
California (LAUC) and the UC-AFT. 


group are dt mae mtheir Bylaws 
and Memorandum of Understanding, 
respectively, at times they intersect. 
Two recent instances illustrate this 
community of interest. 

In the first, UC proposed to hire 
part-time, temporary librarians to 
help out at public service desks (at UC 
Irvine). Under the MOU, the union 
requested a meeting to discuss the 
impact of this proposal and to ensure 
that anyone so hired would be 
protected by the provisions of the 
MOU and would not be exploited by 
the university. The job postings were 
revised to incorporate the protections 
demanded by the union, ensuring that 
these temporary appointees would 
not jeopardize their opportunities for 
professional development. 

The second case revolved around 
the issue of stipends for librarians who 
happen to be out of the bargaining 
unit. This issue has arisen many times 
over the past several decades. Origi- 
nally, it was opposed by LAUC. The 
most recent proposals were opposed 
both by LAUC and by the union. 
Despite this united opposition, UC has 
unilaterally implemented the practice 
of paying stipends (provided the 
money can be found). However, this is 
where the union enjoys a distinct 
advantage over LAUC. The union is 
not accepting this as a fait accompli, 
and has the legal standing to contest 
the change. We have filed a grievance 
and the case will go before an arbitra- 
tor in late May. The decision will be 
reported in a future issue of the 
Perspective. In the meantime, show 
your support of the union by joining if 
you are not already a member. & 
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our articles in the Spring, 1998 

issue addressing the technol- 

ogy threat to university 
teachers, prompt me to respond. 
Although to some extent, I join in your 
apprehension that a little technology 
and corporate control could rapidly 
become a lot of both, at the same time 
I believe that wholesale rejection of 
technology promotes rigidity and 
prevents an expanding grasp of the 
issues. 

The issue isn’t technology per se, 
as it is probably here to stay. What is 
truly at issue is faculty determination. 
of technology’s use and value. The 
stake, of course, is jobs and salaries. 
But the mistake is to panic. In fifty-one 
centuries of pedagogy, tracing forward 
from the scribal schools of the dawn of 
history, so far no single technology~ 
clay, papyrus, paper, the book, the 


printing press, the illustrated maga- 
zine, radio, film, TV or recordings—has 
driven the live teacher from the 
classroom. 

Just how open to mechanization is 
your field? My own field, foreign 
language, is a veritable junkyard of 
teach-yourself gimcrackery; specifi- 
cally, the stream of video tapes, audio 
tapes (learn to talk like a diplomat in 
12 lessons), computer programs and 
other materials. These programs have 


mostly served to show the language 
learning process for what it is: strenu- 
ous, time-consuming and in need of the 
warming presence of a teacher. 

The discovery of the Instructional 
Enhancement Initiative last September 
delighted me because it seemed to 
invite a feet-first leap into language 
learning where it is the most weak; that 
is, in actual cultural contact. Through 
the Internet, I have been able to tap the 
Italian world for enhancement of 
language learning. The 24-hour-a-day 
live radio broadcast from Rome, for 
example, struck me as a solution to an 
age-old attempt to somehow tie 
classroom and lab teaching to a real 
cultural context. Assignments based on 
Internet postings ~ following a political 
issue as Italian papers are now covering 
it; reading the lyrics to current Italian 
songs while listening to the songs 
themselves — can easily be segued into 
more practical tasks such as the 
research one of my students did on an 
Italian university he might attend. The 
Italian Department website displays 
course-related information, but this 


does not substitute for classroom work. 
Despite your article’s claim that no 
evidence exists for pedagogical benefit 
from technology, a pilot study from the 
New York State University system 
documents that students of Spanish 
executed a number of “real life” web- 
based tasks with favorable results 
regarding student interest and course 
enhancement. My own experience, 
although not without trial and tribula- 
tion, has been a positive one. Students 
are becoming more curious and more 


courageous ~ elements that we teachers 
need to embrace. I encourage my 
colleagues not to eschew technology. 
Rather, we need to understand how we 
can best benefit and serve our students 
technologically, which will take us one 
step toward the future. 


Director of Language Studies 
Department of Italian, UCLA 


hank you for running the article 

on David Noble’s theories about 

technology and education. I 
don’t think there is much question that 
UC will jump on the technological 
bandwagon. 

Aside from the pedagogical 
problems of reducing all teaching to 
information transferral, or what Paulo 
Freire called the “banking model” of 
education, there is a real question 
whether technological alternatives 
actually are any cheaper than using 
human beings as teachers. Most of the 
technological educational alternatives 
are implemented because they are 


; ING 


deeply subsidized by the President’s 
Office to be free or cheaper to the 
departments / programs involved. The 
total cost to the university is, in every 
case I have looked at, a great deal more 
than it would cost to have actual 
seminar-sized classes with real teachers 
able to interact with students in the 
give-and-take that constitutes real 
education. 


2 n 
Community Studies, UCSC 


brief word about the last 

issue’s articles on technology 

and web sites. After UCLA’s 
Provost, Brian Copenhaver, circulated 
a letter to all faculty pushing for 
increased use of the new, campus- 
wide class web-site system (the JEL, or 
Instructional Enhancement Initiative), 
I wrote back to him mentioning the 
concerns I’ve heard expressed that 
UCLA will try to claim ownership, 
and/or use or sell commercially, 
material that faculty post to those 
sites. 

I’m sure the Provost would 

appreciate my passing along his 
response: 


“No one at UCLA will make any 
ownership claims of material posted 
by faculty on Websites. 

“See p. 3 of my letter: ‘There are 
no plans to use the IEI commercially... 
the purposes of the IEI are resolutely 
and only academic.’ I had thought 
that those words settle the issue for 
IEI material, but I appreciate the fact 
that it can’t be said too many times.” 


I suppose we could parse this — 
does “no one at UCLA” allow some- 
one else at UC to do so? Conversely, 
does it not seem to embrace the UCLA 
Extension, too? 

But for now, I take the Provost at 
his word; he has put himself on 
record pledging to prevent at least this 
abuse. 


Jeff Smith 
Writing Programs, UCLA 


by Barbara Gable, UC Riverside 


According to the Unit 18 Memo- 
randum of Understanding (MOU), “a 
grievance is a claim that a certain 
article(s) of this Memorandum of 
Understanding has (have) been 
violated by the University during the 
term of this Memorandum of Under- 
standing.” In plain English, a griev- 
ance states that UC is not abiding by 
the MOU. 

The university may have violated 
the contract on purpose or through 
an oversight. In either case, follow- 
ing the grievance procedure is the 
way to contest the violation, attempt 
to resolve it, and prevent it from 
happening again. 


Read your MOU 


To decide whether or not the 
contract has been violated, it is of 
course necessary to know what the 
MOU says. As the above definition 
illustrates, the MOU is not beautifully 
written. Still, it can be entrancing 
reading because it deals with your job 
and the terms and conditions of your 
employment. So spend some time at 
least browsing through the articles. 

You will notice that some articles 
limit grievances or arbitration (the 
next step if a grievance cannot be 
resolved by the procedures of the 
MOU). This is, to put it bluntly, a 
weakness of the MOU. However, 
many articles can and should be 
grieved if they have been violated, 
Here the Unit 18 MOU is discussed, 
but the procedures outlined below 
apply also to the librarians’ MOU. 

Who can file a grievance? Any 
member of a bargaining unit can file 
singly or as a member of a group ina 


Getting to Know Your MOU 


Defending your rights with the grievance procedure 


consolidation of grievances. The UC- 
AFT can also file a grievance on behalf 
of a unit member or members. You do 
not have to be a member of the UC- 
AFT to file a grievance. The union 
represents all members of the bargain- 
ing units, but of course, we wish all 
eligible employees would join. Mem- 
bers give a union clout. 


Don’t delay, file today! 


The most important thing to do if 
you feel that UC is violating the MOU 
is to contact the local immediately. 
Inertia is the deadliest enemy of 
successful grievances because filing 
deadlines are very strict. Lecturers 
must file a grievance in writing within 
45 calendar days from the date they 
first knew or could have been expected 
to know that a possible violation 
occurred. Librarians have only 30 days. 

Hoping the problem will go away, 
or keeping a stiff upper lip, are not 
useful strategies when problems arise. 
By the time the situation becomes 
unbearable, it might be too late to do 
anything. Only by invoking the 
grievance procedure in a timely fashion 
can we enforce the MOU and make the 
university take it seriously. Last year, 

by not notifying the UC-AFT and not 
filing a grievance until it was too late, 
a UCR lecturer who may have been 
wrongfully terminated lost the 
chance to force UC to reverse its 
decision. 

After you have contacted a 
local officer, you will find that 
filing a grievance is not as scary 
as the MOU makes it look. The 
first step is simply to discuss the 
problem informally with your 
supervisor — the department chair 
in the case of lecturers. If you wish, 


a local officer will attend the meeting 
with you. In many cases, a Step I 
meeting is all it takes to resolve the 
issue and a formal grievance never 
needs to be filed. 

But if the grievance cannot be 
resolved at an informal meeting, a 
written grievance must be filed within 
the 45 day limit; 30 days for librarians. 
An informal meeting does not stop the 
clock. Your local officer will help you 
fill out the form, which is quite simple 
to do, and submit it properly. 

After the grievance is filed, a Step 
2 meeting should be scheduled within 
ten days with a designated campus 
official at a higher administrative level. 
You may request that a UC-AEFT officer 
attend this meeting with you. You may 
also waive this meeting if both sides 
agree, and proceed directly to Step 3. 

Ifno resolution is forthcoming at 
the Step 2 meeting, the grievance can 
move to a Step 3 review. This is 
initiated by a request from the person 
filing the grievance to the Labor 
Relations office within 15 days of UC’s 
decision after the Step 2 meeting. 


by Pam Inglesby, UC Santa Barbara 


The AFT’s recent National Higher 
Education Issues Conference brought 
together over 200 union members 
from across the nation to discuss 
higher ed organizing, details of the 
AFT’s “First Principles” campaign, 
and the status of the potential AFT/ 
NEA merger. Held in early April at 
Chicago’s luxurious Fairmont Hotel, 
the conference was centered around a 
full day of workshops on the “First 
Principles” issues of part-time faculty, 
attacks on tenure, distance learning, 
access to higher education, and 
political action. Although the work- 
shops were informative and inspiring, 
they did not address many specific 
issues of immediate concern to 
members of our represented units — 
UC’s lecturers and librarians. 


“First Principles” - Theory & Practice 


The “First Principles” campaign, 
which AFT is encouraging local 
affiliates to use as their agenda for 
organizing, focuses on the goals of 
“opportunity, quality, and account- 
ability” in higher education. Increas- 
ing opportunity to higher education 
means increasing student financial aid 
and state support in general. Improv- 
ing quality involves reducing class 
size and workloads, providing 
teachers with financial incentives and 
professional development opportuni- 
ties, supporting academic freedom 
and tenure, increasing the percentage 
of full-time faculty and providing 
better working conditions for part- 
time faculty, and fighting irrespon- 
sible uses of educational technology. 
Encouraging accountability means 
ensuring faculty meet minimum 
qualifications and are reviewed 
regularly by peers even after receiving 
tenure. 


“First Principles” and NEA Merger 
Focus of AFT Higher Ed Conference in Chicago 


The best part of the conference was 
presentations by AFT and NEA affili- 
ates on specific battles, such as a well- 
publicized equal pay rally held by part- 
time community college faculty in 
Washington state’s capital of Olympia, 
and a radio advertising campaign 
conducted by the Massachusetts State 
College Association responding to a call 
to abolish 


importance of higher education within 
both unions, however. If the merger 
goes through, “The New Union” will 
contain only 200,000 higher education 
members out of a total membership of 
3 million, making this contingent less 
than 7% of the total membership. 
Although we would be a small 
group within the larger union, a joint 
presentation by Irwin 


tenure made by ® Polishook, Chair of AFT 
the state's The conference offered some Higher Education 
Higher Educa- : 3 age ayfog Program and Policy 
tion Chancellor. interes ting P ossibilities Council, and Roger 
These presenta- about how the AFT’s Knutsen, President of 
tions informed organ izin g campa i ign for NEA’ 8 National Council 
participants . 3 . for Higher Education, 
about what is higher education mug ht argued that the merger 
happening actually be put into practice would make us stronger 
across the than we are now by 
nation, and increasing cooperation 


gave them successful models to take 
back to their own locals. 

While mentioned in the “First 
Principles” literature, however, specific 
issues faced by UC’s lecturers and 
librarians — such as fighting increasing 
workloads and securing more non- 
tenure based job security — were not 
discussed in the workshops. The 
workshops were geared more towards 
ladder faculty (who are concerned with 
tenure and distance education) and 
community college faculty (the major- 
ity of whom are part-timers and not yet 
well-represented). 


AFT/NEA Merger - a “New Union”? 


The participation in the conference 
by both AFT and NEA affiliates high- 
lighted the prospective merger of the 
two organizations, who have formed a 
joint council containing 15 representa- 
tives from each group which is cur- 
rently conducting “unity talks.” The 
fact that the joint council contains a 
total of only two higher education 
representatives reflects the overall 


and reducing competition between the 
two unions’ affiliates. If the national 
merger goes through, state affiliates 
would gradually be merged, although 
both Polishook and Knutsen empha- 
sized that some would merge more 
quickly than others depending on 
their current relationships. They 
predicted that member dues in the 
merged union would stay at about the 
same amount, on both the local and 
national level. 
Annual conferences like this 

bring together people who are scat- 
tered across the nation and do not find 
it easy to communicate with each 
other. The conference also offered 
some interesting possibilities about 
how the AFT’s organizing campaign 
for higher education might actually be 
put into practice, and also how higher 
ed might influence the direction of the 
“New Union,” despite our minority 
status. Even if we do not all face the 
same specific issues, we do share a 
recognition that working together will 
make us strong. @ 
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by Margaret Eldred, UC Davis 


UC Davis Chancellor Larry 
Vanderhoef has suggested that UC 
Davis may consider using under- 
graduates as teaching assistants if 
there is a shortage of graduate stu- 
dents who want to teach, according to 
the March 17 and April 10 editions of 
the California Aggie. However, any 
discussion of using undergraduate 
TAs is in very preliminary stages and 
is likely to meet with vigorous opposi- 
tion among both faculty and adminis- 
tration. 

Chancellor Vanderhoef’s remarks 
came in response to an eight-point 
resolution passed by the Graduate 
Student Association in March. Gradu- 
ate students were concerned that their 
teaching loads might increase if the 
number of undergraduates increases. 

In addition, the deans of the three 
divisions of the College of Letters and 
Science have signed and circulated a 
memo outlining procedures to be 
followed if a department is unable to 
find enough graduate students to staff 
its lower division courses. If they wish 
to hire undergraduates as TAs, 
departments must submit a “Petition 
for Exception to Policy” to the Office 
of Graduate Studies. The qualifica- 
tions of these undergraduate TAs 
include senior standing, an overall 
GPA of 3.0, a GPA of 3.5 in the subject 
of the course, and completion of the 
course they are being hired to teach 
with a B or higher grade. Departments 
also have the option of hiring lectur- 
ers, but the lecturer’s responsibilities 
must be “substantially different from a 
graduate TA and must be consistent 
with the Lecturer classification.” 

Currently, few faculty members 
use undergraduates as TAs. In most 
cases, faculty members who were 


reported to use undergraduate TAs 
actually use readers, under very strict 
guidelines discussed and approved by 
the Academic Senate. Others not only 
do not hire undergraduate TAs, they 
strongly objected to the idea. One 
department that does use undergradu- 
ate TAs is Chemistry, but they use the 
undergraduates only as a last resort 
when there are no graduate students 
available to teach lower division labs. 
Both groups undergo identical training, 
which includes discussions on leading 
classroom discussions, lab procedures, 
and lab safety. 

Diane Meador, a lecturer and TA 
Coordinator of Chemistry, reports than 
in some ways undergraduates work out 
better than graduate students, in some 
ways worse. Undergraduates must be 
full-time students; when they realize 
how much work being a TA is, they 
sometimes quit mid-quarter. On the 
other hand, those who continue are in 
the job because they love teaching. 
Consequently, they often get better 
student evaluations than graduate 
students, some of whom are in the job 
primarily to support themselves. She 
did not think that confidentiality was 
any more an issue with undergraduate 
than with graduate students; if they 


have friends or relatives in the lab 
section assigned to them, they 
usually switch sections. 

Before the deans’ recommenda- 
tions can become policy, the Aca- 
demic Senate must approve the 
recommendations and set forth 
explicit guidelines on training and 
responsibilities. Many Senate faculty 
have already expressed their opposi- 
tion to such a policy. Moreover, the 
Senate will have to resolve several 
issues before voting on the policy. 
The most important of these include 
maintaining high standards for lower 
division education, ensuring that the 
undergraduate is academically 
qualified to work as a teaching 
assistant, ensuring that the TA is 
adequately trained in presenting 
course materials and evaluating 
student work, and maintaining 
confidentiality when one’s students 
are also one’s peers. 

Local 2023 is closely monitoring 
the discussion about using under- 
graduate TAs to ensure that the 
quality of education does not suffer 
and that UC does not use under- 
graduate TAs as a cost-saving device 
when more qualified lecturers and 


_ graduate students are available. # 


Albert Einstein, 
charter member 
of AFT Local 552, 
Princeton 
University, 
comments in 
1938 on why he 


joined the union. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL - AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


MEMBERSHIP FORM 

Please print clearly!! 
Name: 
Home 
Address: 

street city zip code 
Campus 
Address: 

department campus mail code (if any) 
Telephone: 

home work amail 


UC-AFT dues are 1.096% of gross monthly salary for librarians and non-Senate faculty who do have exclusive 
representation. Dues are .996% of gross monthly salary for Academic Senate faculty and acadernic 
researchers who do not have exclusive representation. In either case, dues are capped at $48.80 per month. 
Dues will be deducted each month from your payroll check. Dues paid to UC-AFT may not be tax-deductible 
for federal tax purposes; however, under limited circumstances, dues may qualify as a business deduction. 
Check with your tax consultant. 


EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP 
! PAYROLL DEDUCTION AUTHORIZATION 
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TYPE MONTHLY DEDUCTION 


CURRENT 
CANCEL | AMOUNT 


DEPARTMENT EMPLOYED AT U.C. 
DUES 


TITLE AT ULC. 
INITIATION FEES. 


ORGANIZATION NAME (INCLUOE LOCAL NAME AND NUMBER) 


AFT LOCAL GENERAL ASSESSMENT 


| authorize The Regents of the University of California to withhold monthly or cease withholding from my earnings as an employee, membership dues, initiation 
fees and general assessments as indicated above. 

| understand and agree to the arrangement whereby one total monthly deduction will be made by the University based upon the current rate of dues, initiation fees, 
and general assessments, 1 ALSO UNDERSTAND THAT CHANGES IN THE RATE OF DUES, INITIATION FEES AND GENERAL ASSESSMENTS MAY 8E 
MAOE AFTER NOTICE TO THAT EFFECT IS GIVEN TO THE UNIVERSITY 8Y THE ORGANIZATION TO WHICH SUCH AUTHORIZED DEQUCTIONS 
ARE ASSIGNED AND | HEREBY EXPRESSLY AGREE THAT PURSUANT TO SUCH NOTICE THE UNIVERSITY MAY WITHHOLD FROM MY EARNINGS 
AMOUNTS EITHER GREATER THAN OR LESS THAN THOSE SHOWN ABOVE WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO INFORM ME BEFORE DOING SO OA TO 
SEEK ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FROM ME FOR SUCH WITHHOLDINGS. 

The University wilt remit the amount deducted to the official designated by the organization. 

This authorization shat! remain in effect until revoked by me - allowing up to 30 days time to change the payroll records in order to make effective this assignment 
or revocation thereof - or untit another employee organization becomes my exclusive representative. 

It is understood that this authorization shalt become void in the event the employee organization's eligibility for payroll deduction terminates for any reason. Upon 
termination of my employment with the University, this authorization wilt no tonger be in effect. 

This authorization does not include dues, initiation fees and general assessments to cover any time prior to the payroll period in which the initiat deduction is made. 
Payroll deductions, inciuding those legally required and those authorized by an employee are assigned priorities, In the event there are insufficient earnings to cover 
all required and authorized deductions, it is understood that deductions will be taken in the order assigned by the University and no adjustment will be made in a 
subsequent pay period for membership dues, initiation fees and general assessrnents. 
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RETENTION: 1 YEAR AFTER INACTIVE - ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Return to: Treasurer, UC-AFT, 11728 Wilshire Blvd., #B1007, Los Angeles, CA 90025 
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